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that the relative positions of stained glass and picture 
should be such that the tinted rays of sunlight would 
never, or rarely, fall directly on the painting. There 
should be a free use of white with the col- 
ored glass. The paintings should be pure 
in tone, and as simple and expressive as 
possible in drawing. 



clean-cutting edge on the tools, a strap is used, and this 
can easily be made by the amateur. It consists simply 
of a strip of buff-leather — a piece of a soldier's cast-off 
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The carefully considered series of arti- 
cles on practical wood-carving, by Calista 
Halsey Patchin, which appeared in the 
May, June, July and August numbers of 
The Art Amateur of this year, leaves 
but little to be said on the subject. The 
following excerpts from the notes of Leo 
Parsey in our London contemporary, Ama- 
teur Work, however, are not without in- 
terest to the student : 

It should always be borne in mind by 
the beginner that the more time and labor 
bestowed upon getting his tools into proper 
working order at first, the more satisfac- 
tory will his work appear when finished. 
The necessary labor required is of an ex- 
tremely uninteresting nature, and is there- 
fore apt to be carelessly and hurriedly per- 
formed, the beginner being anxious to com- 
mence the practical work at once. New 
tools of course require far more time and 
attention to bring them into working order 
than tools that have been previously used, 
and are simply dull and blunt. In the latter 
case five minutes' rubbing on the oil-stone, 
with a few finishing touches on the strap, 
will bring on a keen edge. New tools re 
quire, first of all, to be ground on a slow- 
cutting grindstone, care being taken to use 
plenty of water during the process, other- 
wise there is a danger of the tool becoming 
so 'heated as to draw or affect the temper. 
It is somewhat difficult to state exactly how far back 
from the edge of the tool the grinding should extend, 
as if taken too far back it leaves the edge too thin, 
but in most 
cases from 
one-eighth to 
one-fourth of 
an inch will 
be sufficient. 
After the tools 
have been 
ground, they 
require to be 
well rubbed 
out from the 
inside with a 
fast-cutting 
oil-stone. Ar- 
kan sas or 
Washita stone 
is about the 
best for this 
purpose. 

In sharpen- 
ing the out- 
sides -of tools 
the tool is held 
in the left 
hand, and the 
stone is moved 
sharply up 
and down the 
edge by the 
right hand, 
except in the 
case of very 
flat tools, 
whenthestone 
can be placed 
on the bench, 
and both 
hands used to 
grasp the tool. 
Ordinary ma- 
chine oil, or in some cases paraffine, is used as a lubri- 
cant, and to increase the cutting power of the stones, 
emery powder is sometimes added. To put a finishing 
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belt is best — about ten inches long and four inches wide, 
plentifully saturated with tallow and crocus powder, 
which should be well rubbed into the leather before a 
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fire. When properly made, this strap will be found to 
give a keen edge to the tools, and by slightly doubling 
it the inside can be finished off as well as the outside. 



A good way of testing the keenness of the edge on a 

tool is to try it on a piece of soft pine, cutting across 

the grain, when, if the tool is properly sharpened, a 

clean cut, without any tearing of the grain, 

will be the result. 

In many, if not in all, cases the absence 
of sandpaper affords a pretty sure test of 
the excellence of the work and the skill of 
the carver. The only purpose for which 
sandpaper is particularly useful is for 
mouldings and uncarved surfaces. English 
oak is not so useful for carving purposes as 
the stave-oak, it being much tougher, and 
frequently cross-grained, and although a 
first-class wood where strength and endur- 
ance are required, these qualities are not 
so much looked for as freedom in working. 
Next to stave-oak, which is not always 
easily obtained of a greater width than six 
or seven inches and three or four inches 
thick, may be ranked American walnut- 
wood. It is a free-cutting, straight-grained 
wood, generally free from knots, takes a 
stain well, and is easily polished. Lime- 
tree-wood is also a splendid wood for carv- 
ing purposes, being easily worked, and 
without much grain ; and it is perhaps the 
best of all woods to use where the work is 
intended to be either stained or gilded. . 
Boxwood is mostly used for the finest and 
most delicate description of work, for which 
it is peculiarly suited, being a hard, com- 
pact wood ; it is also extensively used for 
wood-engraving. 

Ebony possesses nearly the same quali- 
ties as boxwood, and being naturally of a 
rich black color, is frequently used for fine 
carvings ; it is, however, slightly brittle. 
Carved work in ebony looks better if left of 
a dull color instead of being brightly pol- 
ished, especially if it be well brushed with 
a hard brush, the plain surfaces only (the 
mouldings in panels for example) being brightly pol- 
ished, thus affording a good contrast with the dead 
color of the carving. Ebony is frequently used instead 

of bog-oak, 
and I believe 
the majority 
of the elegant, 
tasteful arti- 
cles of jewel- 
ry, such as 
shamrock 
bracelets and 
harp - shaped 
brooches, ex- 
posed for sale 
in most Irish 
towns, are far 
more fre- 
quently made 
of ebony than 
of bog-oak, as 
represented. 
Bog-oak is in 
most cases far 
too coarse in 
the grain for 
delicate carv- 
ing, whereas 
ebony has all 
the requisite 
qualities. 

It the carved 
work is in- 
tended to be 
in relief, then 
the carving is 
done first, the 
„ wood being 
af t e rwar d 
stained and 
gilded ; but 
where incised 
work is in- 
tended, the 
wood is both stained and polished before the incis- 
ing is done, the incised work being afterward gilded. 
This style of work looks remarkably well when the 
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design is good, and the incising carefully done ; it 
however requires the carver to have perfect com- 
mand over the tools, as the slightest irregularity in 
the lines or scroll-work is at once seen, and spoils the 
whole effect, as the mistake cannot well be rectified. 

In many cases it is advisable to preserve copies of 
small carved objects for future use, and this is easily 
done by taking a plaster cast of the work. To take 
an impression of the object of which a cast is desired, 
a substance known as 
squeeze-wax is used, 
and this is made of 
the following ingredi- 
ents, viz., two pounds 
flour, one-half pound 
best beeswax* one-half 
pound linseed oil, and 
a small quantity of 
rouge ; these should 
be thoroughly mixed * 
together., and then 
exposed to the air. 
Should the squeeze 
wax become hard at 
any time, it may easily 
be softened by slightly 
warming and knead- 
ing well. In taking 
a cast, the wax should 
be well pressed into 
every portion of the 
work, and then gently 
withdrawn, the mould 
thus formed being 
filled with plaster of 
Paris, the plaster hav- 
ing been mixed with 
water until it is of the 
consistence of cream. 
After standing for a 
few hours, the 
squeeze-wax can be 
taken off, leaving a 
copy of the carving in 
plaster. Care should 
be taken to obtain the 
plaster fresh, as after 
being exposed to the 
air it loses some of its 
properties, and does 
not harden well. 
These remarks on 
taking plaster-casts 
apply only to small 
objects that are not 
deeply undercut; 
larger casts, and casts 
of subjects carved on 
more than one side, 
are taken in sections. 

In carving heads on 
sticks, it is always 
better to rely entirely 
on the grotesque to 
furnish designs ; and 
it will be an agreeable 
surprise to the ama- 
teur, to find how eas- 
ily these grotesque 
heads can be cut on a 
stick. The principal 
thing to avoid' is all 
sharp points, which 
are liable either to 
hurt the hand or tear 
the glove ; and the 
design should in every 
case be adapted to 
the size and shape of 

the knob. In carving these heads, a vice is required 
to hold the stick firmly, and then the same process is 
gone through, as with all other descriptions of carv- 
ings; first of all, draw roughly the design on the 
knob, then block out, and finally finish off the work, 
adding any fancy touches that may be deemed ad- 
visable to give effect to the design. It is a frequent 
practice with carvers to roughly model the design 
in clay before commencing to carve it in the wood, 
or if clay is not at hand, to chop in roughly the de- 



sign in a soft piece of deal, so as to see the effect 
the design will really have in the wood when it shall 
have been worked out. 

In finishing off the work, outlines frequently have 
to be rectified, and alterations made, that are not 
noticed as being defective when the work is blocked 
out. When setting in the outlines of a panel, for 
instance, it is better to avoid cutting too deeply, 
otherwise the groundwork presents a surface defaced 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PORTUGUESE CHAIR COVERED WITH REPOUSSE LEATHER. 



with tool-marks after the outlines have been correct- 
ed, and it is not always easy to efface these marks, 
even. when the ground is punched. In shaping a 
design, however, it is a good plan to use the tools 
boldly, and cut clean ; instead of which, many be- 
ginners will make a dozen cuts where one would 
suffice. 

In general it will be better to leave the wood un- 
stained, simply brushing the surface with boiled lin- 
seed oil. Oak looks best left dull. 



There are three ways of painting upon wood, all 
of which are adapted both for figure and flower sub- 
jects, and which, though differing in effect, vary but 
little in their manipulation. They are : painting 
upon gilded wood, upon polished wood, and upon 
wood that has been previously covered with flat coats 
of paint, as a background to the design. 

A gilded surface is 
either one that is per- 
fectly smooth and 
even, or one that is 
rough and takes the 
grain of the wood be- 
neath it ; the former 
kind is used when the 
painting is to be high- 
ly worked up, and 
the latter when only 
outline painting is re- 
quired, or painting 
with but slight filling 
in. The wood used 
for gilding upon a 
rough surface is well- 
grained and well-sea- 
soned oak, to which 
the gold leaf is applied 
as follows : Take 
some of the best fat 
oil size, strain it 
through muslin and 
mix it with chrome 
yellow or vermilion 
powder color, paint 
the whole surface to 
be gilded with this,"' 
working it on with a 
hog's-hair brush, so 
that it covers every 
part to be gilded with 
a smooth and thin 
layer. Remember that 
every spot left uncov- 
ered will not take 
the gold leaf, and will 
therefore spoil the' 
work. It is a good- 
plan to put on two 
coats of size, one be- 
ing applied as soon 
as the first is perfectly 
dry, as the gold leaf is 
then certain to stick. 
Commence to gild 
when the second coat 
of size is Teady ; this 
varies, according to 
the weather, from 
twelve to thirty hours, 
and can only be de- 
cided by the touch ; 
thus, if the size comes 
off readily it is not in 
a fit state, but if it is 
sticky, but not dry, it 
is ready. Always gild 
in a warm room, free 
from draughts, and 
warm the gold leaf 
before using it. Take 
a piece of writing 
paper, rub a little 
white wax upon it, 
and press this lightly 
upon the gold leaf, so 
as to take it up with it ; 
lay the paper with the 
gold leaf upon it on the size, and the gold leaf will ad- 
here. Put on sheet after sheet of gold leaf in this way, 
and see that the leaves overlap each other where they 
join, and are laid on the surface without a wrinkle. 
Where the space will not take in a whole leaf, cut the 
leaf with a sharp knife before taking it out of the book 
it is sold in, and fit it into the place where it is re- 
quired. Be careful to leave no spot ungilded. Wait, 
for ten minutes until the gilding is almost dry, and 
then remove the bits of gold that are not wanted with 



